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CORRESPONDENCE. 



rU'U'AETMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, July 14, 1870. 

Tliv 8ecTetiiry of StJitt;, to \vlioi!i was referred the resolution of the 
Senate reqiiesting the Presideiit " to institute an inquiry, by such means 
as in liis judgment shall be deemed proper, into the present condition 
of the commercial relfitious between the United States and the Spanish- 
American states on this continent, and between those conntries and 
other nations, and to communicate to the Senate full and complete 
statements regarding the same, together with such recommendations 
as he may think necessary to promote the development and increase of 
our commerce ivith those regions, and to secure to the United States 
that proportionate share of the trade of this continent to which their 
close relations of geographical contiguity and political friendship with 
all the states of America justly entitle them," has the honor to report: 

The resolution justly regards the commercial and the political rela- 
tions of the United States -with the American states of Spaiiish origin, 
as necessarily dependent upon each other. If the commerce of those 
countries has been diverted from its natural connection -with the United 
St-ates, the fact may probably be partly traced to political causes, which 
have been swept away by the great civil convulsion in this country. 

For the just comprehension of tlie position of this government in the 
American political system, and for the causes which have failed to give 
it hitherto the influence to which it is properly entitled, by reason of its 
democratic system, and of the moderation and sense of justice which 
have distinguished its foreign policy through successive administrations 
from the birth of the nation until now, it is necessary to mate a brief 
notice of such measures as affect our present relations to the other 
parts of this continent. 

The United States were t!ie first of the European colonies in America 
to arrive at maturity as a people, and assume the position of an inde- 
pendent republic. Since then important changes have taken place in 
various nations and in every part of the world. Our own growth in 
power lias been not the least remarkable of all the great events of 
modern history. 

"When, at the conclusion of the revolutionary war, having conquered 
by arms our right to exist as a sovereign state, that right was at length 
recognized by treaties, we occupied only a narrow belt of land along 
the Atlantic coast, hemmed in at the north, the west, and the south by the 
possessions of European governments, or by uncultivated wastes beyond 
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4 COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 

the Alleghanies, inliaLifed ouly by tlie aborigines. But, in the \'ery 
infancy of the United States, far-sighted statesmen saw and predicted 
that, weak in population and apparently restricted in available territory 
as the new republic then was, it had within it the germs of colossal 
grandeur, and would, at no remote day, occupy the continent of 
America with its institutions, its authority, and its peaceful influence. 

That expectation has been thus far signally verified. The United 
States entered at once into the occupation of their rightful possessions 
westward to the banks of the Mississippi. Next, by the spontaueotis 
proffer of France, they acquired Louisiana and its territorial extension, 
or right of extension, north to the lino of the treaty demarcation be- 
tween France and Great Britain, and west to the Pacific Ocean. Next, 
by amicable an'angement with Spain, they acquked the Floridas, and 
complete southern maritime frontiers upon the Gidf of Mexico. Then 
came the union with the independent State of Texas, followed by the 
acquisitions of California and New Mexico, and then of Arizona. 
Finally, Russia has ceded to us Alaska, and the continent of North 
America has become independent of Euroi>e, except so much of it as 
continues to maintain political relations with Great Britain. 

MeanwhUe, partly by natural increase, and partly, by voluntary imjui- 
gration from Europe, our population has risen from three millions to 
nearly forty millions ; the number of States and Territories united under 
the Constitution has been augmented from thirteen to forty-seven j the 
development of internal wealth and power has kept pace with political 
expansion ; we have occupied in part and peopled the ^-ast iuterior of the 
continent ; we have bound the Pacific to flic Atlantic by a ehaiu of 
inter\-ening States and organized Territories; we have delivered the 
republic from the anomaly and the ignominy of domestic servitude ; we 
have constitutionally fixed the equality of all races and of all men be- 
fore the law ; and we have established, at the cost of a great civil war 
— a cost, however, not beyond the value of such a result — the indissolu- 
ble national unity of the United States. 

In all these marked stages of national progress, I'roni the DeeIaratio]i 
of Independence to the recent amendments of the Constitution, it is 
impossible not to pcTOcive a providential series and succession of event-s, 
intimately attached, one to the other, and possessed of definite charac- 
ter as a whole, whatever incidental departures from such nniformity 
may have marked or seemed to mark our foreign policy under the iu- 
fluence of temporary causes, or of the conflicting opinions of statesmen. 

In the time of Washington, of the first Adams, of Jefferson, and of 
Madison, the condition of Europe, engaged in the gigantic wars of the 
French revolution and of the empire, produced its series of public 
questions, and gave tone and color to our foreign policy. In the time 
of Monroe, of the second Adams, and of Jackson, and subsequently 
thereto, the independence of the Spanish and Portuguese colonies of 
America produced its series of questions and its apparent modification 
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of our public policj-. Domestic queatious of territorial organization, of 
social emancipation, and of national unity have also largely occupied the 
minds and tlie attention of the later admiuistrations. 

The treaties of alliance and guarantee with France which contributed 
so mucli to our independence, were one source of solicitude to the early 
administrations, which were endeavoring to protect our commerce from 
the depredations and wrongs to which the maritime policy of England 
and the reaction of that policy on France subjected it. For twenty 
years we struggled in vain to accomplish this, and at last drifted into 
war. 

The avoidance of entangling alliances, the characteristic feature of 
the foreign policy of Washington, sprang from this condition of things. 
But the entangling alUances which then existed were engagements 
maile with France as a part of the general contract under which aid was 
furnished to us for the achievement of our independence. France was 
willing to waive the letter of the obligation as to her West India pos- 
sessions, but demanded, in its stead, privileges in our ports which the 
administration was unwilling to concede. To make its refusal accepta- 
ble to a public which sympathized with France, the cabinet of General 
Washington exaggerated the principle into a theory tending to na- 
tional isolation. 

The public measures designed to maintain unimpaired the domestic 
sovereignty and the international neutrality of the United' States were 
independent of this policy, though apparently incidental to it. The 
municipal laws enacted by Congress then and since liave been but dec- 
larations of the hiw of nations. They are essential to the preservation 
of our national dignity and honor; they have for their object to repress 
and punish all enterprises of private war, one of the last relics of me- 
diiBval barbarism ; and they have descended to us from the fathers of 
the republic, suppori;ed and enforced by every succeeding President of 
the United States. 

The foreign policy of these early days was not a narrow one. During 
this period we secured the evacuation by Great Britain of the country 
wrongfully occupied by her on the lakes; we acquired Louisiana; we 
measured forces on the sea with France, and on the land and sea with 
England; we set the example of resisting and chastising the piracies of 
the Barbarj' States; we initiated m negotiations with Prussia the long 
line of treaties for the liberalization of war and the promotion of inter- 
national intercourse ; and we steadily demanded, and at length obtained, 
indemnification from various governments for the losses we had suffered 
by foreign spoliations in the wars of Europe. 

To this point in our foreign policy we had arrived when the revolu- 
tionary movements in Spanish and Portuguese America compelled a 
modification of our relations with Europe, in consequence of the rise of 
new and independent states in America. 
The revolution which commenced in 1810, and exiendeil through all 
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the SpanisL American contiiicut;il colouies, niter vain efforts of rt'iires- 
sion on tLe part- of Spain, protracted throngli twenty years, terminated 
in the establishment of tlie independent states of Mexico, Guatemala, 
San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragna, Costa Kica, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Chili, Bolivia, the Argentine Eepnblic, TTmguay, and 
Paraguay, to which the empire of Brazil came in time to he added. 
These events necessarily enlarged the sphere of action of the United 
States, and essentially modified our relations with Europe, and onr att?- 
tiide to the rest of this continent. 

The new states were, like ourselves, revolted colonies. Tliey cciitii!- 
ued the precedent we had set, of separating from Europe, Their 
assumption of independence was stimulated by our example. They pro- 
fessedly imitated us, and copied onr national Constitution, sometimes 
even to their inconvenience. 

The Spanish- American colonies hsw.! not the same pri'paration !br in- 
dependence that we had. Each of the British colonies possesseil com- 
plete local autonomy. Its formal transition from dependence to inde- 
pendence consisted chiefly in expelling the British governor of the col- 
ony, and electing a govenior of the State, frpm which to the organized 
Union was but a step. All these conditions of success were wanting in 
Spanish America, and hence many of the difficulties in their cai'eer as 
independent states ; and, further, while tlie revolution in British Amer- 
ica was the exclusive resnlt of the march of opinion in the British colo- 
nies, the simultaneons action of the separate Spanish colonies, though 
showing a desire for independence, was principally produced by the ac- 
cident of the invasion of Spain by France. 

The formation of these new sovereignties in xVmerica was important 
to us, not only because of the cessation of colonial monopolies to that 
extent, but because of the geographical relations to us, held by so many 
new nations, all, like ourselves, created from Euroi>ea» stock, and inter- 
ested in excluding European polities, dynastic questions, and balances 
of power from further influence in the New World. 

Thus the United States were foreed into new lines of action, wliich, 
though apparently in some respects conflicting, were really in harmony 
with the line marted out by Washington. Tlie avoidance of entangling 
politicalalliances, and the maintenance of our own independent neutrality 
became doubly important irom the iact that they became applicable to the 
new republics as well as to the mother country. The duty of non-interfer- 
ence had been admitted by every President. The question came up in the 
time of the first Adams, on the occasion of the enlistment projects of 
Miranda. It appeared again under Jeflerson (anterior to the revolt of 
the Spanish colonies) in the schemes of Aaron Burr. It was an ever 
present question in the administrations of Madison, Jlonroe, and the 
younger Adams, in reference to the questions of foreign enlistment or 
equipment in the United States, and when these new republics entered 
the family of nations, many of them very feeble, and al! too much sub- 
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ect to iuterual revolution and eivil war, a sttict aclhereuce lo out pre- 
vious policj' and a strict enforcement of our laws became essential to 
th,e preservation of friendly relations with them ; for, since that time, it 
has been one of the principal cares of those intrusted with the admin- 
istration of the government, to prevent piratical expeditions against 
these sister republics from leaving our ports. And thus the changed 
condition of the New World madeno change in the traditional and peace- 
ful policy of the United States iu this i-espect. 

In one respect, however, the advent of tliese new states in America 
did compel an apparent change of foreign policy on our pari^ It de- 
volved upon us the determination of the great international question, at 
what time, and under what circumstances, to recognize a new power as 
entitled to a place among the family of nations. There was but little 
of precedent to guide us, except our own case. Something, indeed, 
could be inferred from the historical origin of the SetUerlands and 
Switzerland. But our own case, carefuUy and conscientiously consid- 
ered, was sufaeientto guide us to right conclusions. "We maintained 
our position of international friendship and of treaty obligations toward 
Spain, but we did not consider that we were bound to wait for its recog- 
nition of the new republics befor^ admitting them into treaty relations 
with us as sovereign States. We held that it was for us to judge 
whether or not they had attained to the condition of actual indepen- 
dence, and the consequent right of recognition by us. We considered 
this question of fact deliberately and coolly. We sent commissioners 
to Spanish America to ascertain and report for our information concern- 
ing their actual circumstances, and in the fullness of time we acknowl- 
edged their independence; we exchanged diplomatic ministers, and 
made treaties of amity with them, the earliest of which, negotiated by 
Mr. Jolin Quincy Adams, served as the model for the subsequent treaties 
witli the Spanish-American republics. We also, simultaneously there- 
with, exerted our good offices with Spain, to induce her to submit to 
the inevitable result, and herself to accept and acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of her late colonies. We endeavored to Induce Kussia to join 
us iu these representations. In all this our action was positive, in the 
direction of promoting the complete ]>olitical separation of America 
from Europe. 

A vast field was thus oi»ened to the statesmen of the United States 
for the peaceful introduction, the spread, and the permanent establish- 
ment of the American ideas of republican government, of modification 
of the laws of war, of liberalization of commerce, of i-eligious freedom 
and toleration, and of the emancipation of the New World Ji-om the 
dynastic and balance of power controversies of Europe. 

Mr. John Qumcy Adams, beyond any other statesman of the time in 
this country, bad the knowledge and experience, both European and 
American, the comprehension of thought and puritose, and the moral 
convictions which peculiarly fitted him to introduce our country into 
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this nevr field, aud to lay the foundation of an American policy. The 
declaration known aa the Monroe doctrine, and the objects and purposes 
of the congress of Panama, both supposed to have been largely inspired 
by Mr. Adams, have influenced public events from that day to this, as 
a principle of government for this continent and its adjacent islands. 

It was at the period of the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle and of Lay- 
bach, when the "holy alliance" was combined to arrest all political 
changes in Kurope in the sense of liberty, when they were intervening 
ia Southern Europe ibr the re-establishment of absolutism, and when 
they were meditating interference to cheek the progress of free govern- 
ment in America, that Mr. Monroe, in his annual message of December, 
1823, declared that the United States would consider any attempt to 
extend the Enropeaa system to any portion of this hemisphere as dan- 
gerous to onr peace and safety. " With the existingcolonies or depend- 
encies of any Enropean power," he said, " we have not interfered and 
shall not interfere. But with the governments who have declared their 
independence, and maintained it, aud whose independence we have on 
great consideration and on just principles acknowledged, we could not 
view any interposition for the puri>ose of oppressing them, or control- 
ling, in any other manner, their destiny, by any European power, in any 
other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly feeling towards 
the United States." 

This declaration resolved the solution of the immediate question of 
the independence of the Spanish American ■colonies, and is snpi>osed to 
have exercised some influence upon the course of the British cabinet in 
regard to the absolutist schemes in Europe as well as in America. 

It has also exercised a permanent influence on this continent. It 
was at once invoked in consequence of the supposed peri! of Cuba 
on the side of Europe; it was applied to a similar danger threaten- 
ing Yucatan ; it was embodietl iu the treaty of the United States and 
Great Britain as to Central America; it produced the successful opposi- 
tion of the United States to the attempt of Great Britain to exercise 
dominion in Nicaragua under the cover of the Jlosquito Indians ; and it 
operated in like manner to prevent the establishment of a European dy- 
nasty in Mexico. 

The United States stand solemnly committed by repeated declai-iitions 
and repeated acts to this doctrine, aud its application to the affairs of 
this continent. In his message to the two Houses of Congress at the 
commencement of the present session, the President, following the teach- 
ings of all our history, said that the existing " dependencies are no longer 
regarded as subject to transfer from one European power to anothei-. 
When the present relation of colonies ceases, they aro to become inde- 
pendent powers, exercising the right of choice and of self-control iu the 
determination of their future condition and relations with other i>owers.'' 

TMapolicy is not a policy of aggression; but it opposes the creation 
of European dominion on American soil, or its transfer to other Enro- 
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pean powers, aud it looks liopefiiUy to the time wlieu, by the voluntary 
departureof European governments from this continent imd tlie adja- 
cent islands, America shall be wholly American. 

It does not contemplate forcible intervention iu any legitimate con- 
test ; bat it protests against permitting such a contest to result iu the 
increase of European power or influence; and it ever imi>els this gov- 
ernment, as in the late contest between the South American republics 
and Spain, to interpose its good officea to secure an honorable peace. 

The congress of Panama -was planned by Bolivar to secnre the itniou 
of Spanish America against Spain. It had originally military as well 
as political purposes. In the military objects the United States could 
take no part ; and indeed the necessity for such objects ceased when the 
full effects of Mr. Monroe's declarations were felt. But the pacific ob- 
jects of the Congress, the establishment of close and cordial relations 
of amity, the creation of commercial intercourse, of interchange of po- 
litical thought, and of habits of good understanding between the new- 
I'epublics and the United States and their respective citizens, might per- 
haps have been attained, had the administration of tliat day received 
the united support of the country. Unhappily they were lost; the 
new states were removed from the sympathetic and protecting influence 
of our example, and their commerce, which we might then have secured, 
passed into other hands, unfriendly to the United States. 

In looking back nponthe Panama congi'css fiMJm tliis length of time, 
it is easy to understand why the earnest and patriotic men who endea- 
vored to crystallize an Araerie-an system for this continent failed. 

JIc. Clay and Mr. Adams were far-sighted statesmen, but unfortu- 
nately they struck against the rock of African slavery. One of the 
questions proposed for discussion in the conference was " The consider- 
ation of the means to be adopted for the entire abolition of the African 
slave trade," to which proposition the committee of the United States 
Senate of that day replied, "The United States have not certainly the 
right, and ought never to feel the inclination, t{i dictate to others who 
may differ with them upon this subject, nor do the committee see the 
expediency of insulting other states with whom we are maintaini]ig re- 
lations of perfect amity, by ascending the moral chair, and proclaiming 
from tbence mere abstract principles, of the rectitude of which each 
nation enjoys the perfect right of deciding for itself." The same com- 
mittee also alluded to the possibihty that the condition of the islands of 
Cuba and Porto Itico, still the possessions of Spain, and still slavehold- 
ing, might be made the subject of discussion and of contemplated ac- 
tion by the Panama congress. " If ever the United States [they said] 
permit themselves to be associated with these nations in any general 
congress assembled for the discussion of common plans in any way af- 
fecting European interests, they will, by such act, not ouly deprive 
themselves of the ability tliey now possess of rendering useful assist- 
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nace to tlie other American states, but also produce other effects pi'e- 
judieial to tLeir own interests." 

Thus the necessity at that day of iireserviug the great interest of the 
southern States in African slavery, and of preventing a change in the 
character of labor in the islands of Cuba and Porto Eico, lost to the 
United States the opportunity of giving a permanent direction to the 
political and commercial connections ofthe newly enfranchised Spanish- 
American states, and their trade passed into hands unfriendly to the 
United States, and has remained there ever since. 

Events, subserjuent to that date, have tended to place us in a position 
to retrieve our mistakes; among which events maybe particularly 
named the suppression of the rebellion, the manifestation of our unde- 
veloped and unexpected military power, the retirement of the French 
from Mexico, and the abolition of slavery in the United States. 

There is good reason to believe that the latter fact has had an import- 
ant influence in our favor in Spanish America. It has caused us to be 
regarded there with more sympathetic as well as more respectful consid- 
eration. It has relieved those republics from the tear of flllibusterism 
which had been Ibrmerly incited against Central America and Mexico 
in the interest of slave extension; and'it has produced an impression of 
the stability of our institutions and of our public strength sufficient to 
dissipate the fears of our friends or the hopes of those who wish us ill. 

Thus there exists in the Spanish-American republics confidence 
toward the United States. On our side they find a feeling of cordial 
amity and Mendship, and a desire to cultivate and develop our common 
interests on this continent. "With some of these states our relatioiis are 
more intimate than with others, either by reason of closer similarity of 
constitutional forms, of greater commercial intei'course, of proximity in 
fact-, or of the construction or contemplated construction of lines of 
transit for our trade and commei"ce between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
With several of them we have peculiar treaty relations. The treaty oi 
1846 between the United States and ifew Grenada contains stipulations 
of guaranty for the neutrality of that part of the Isthmus within the 
present territory of Colombia, and for the protection of tiie rights of 
sovereignty and property tiierein belonging to Colombia. Similar stip- 
ulations appear in the treaty of ISOT with Nicaragua, and of July, 1804, 
with Honduras. Those treaties {hke the treaty of alliance made with 
France in 1778 by Dr. Fi'anklin, Silas Beane, and Arthur IjCc) consti- 
tute pro tanto a true protective alliance between the United States iii'd 
eaich of those republics. Provisions of like effect appear in the treai.-i- 
of April 19, 1850, between Great Britain and the United States. 

Brazil, with her imperial semblance and constitutional reality, !i:3K 
always held relations of amity with us, which have been fortified by the 
opening of her great rivers to commerce. It needs only that, in emula- 
tion of Russia and the United States, she should emancipate her slaves, 
to plaee her in more complete sympathy with the rest of America, 
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It will not be presiiinptuous alter the i'oregoiuj!; Kket*3ii lo say, with 
entire eoosideratioii fop the sovereignty and national prido of tlie Span- 
ish American repubhes, that the United Stat-es, by the priority of their 
independence, liy the stabiUty of their institutions, by the regard of 
their people for tlie forms of law, by their resources as a government, 
by their naval power, by their commercial enterprise, by the attractions 
which they ofier to European immigration, by the prodigious internal 
development of their resources and wealth, and by the intellectuallifo of 
their population, occupy of necessity a prominent position on this con- 
tinent which they neither can nor should abdicate, which entitles them 
to a leading voice, and which imposes upon them duties of right and of 
honor regarding American qnestions, whether those questions affect 
emancipated colonies, or colonies still subject to European dominion. 

Tho public questions which existed as to all European colonies, prior 
to and during the revolutions in the continental colonies of Spain and 
Portugal, still exist with reference to the European colonies which re- 
main ; and they now return upon ns in full force, as ive watch events in 
Cuba and Porto Eieo. 

Whatever maybe the result of the pending contest in Cuba, it appears 
to be the belief of some of the leading stateameu of Spain, that the 
relations which now exist between the island and the mother comitrj- 
cannot be long- continued. It is understood that the resources for eaiTy- 
ing on the straggle have been supplied mainly from Cuba, by the aid 
of that portion of the population wbicli does not desire to see its polit- 
ical destinies intmsted to the persons who direct the movements of the 
insurgents ; but it does not follow that its political relations with Spain 
are to remain unchanged, or that even the party which is now dominant 
in the island will wish to Ibrever continue colonists. 

These facts give reason to think that, when the contest shall close, 
Cuba, with her resources strained, but unexhausted, (whatever may 
be her political relations,) will resume and continue her old commercial 
relations with the United States ; and it is not impossible that at some 
day not far distant, when measured by the course of history, she will be 
called upon to elect her position in the family of nations. 

Although the resolution of the Senate does not in terms apply to the 
Islands of the Antilles, it is impossible to answer it without speaking 
of them. They outlie the southern coast of the United States and guard 
the approaches to the ports of Mexico, "Veneznela, and the Isthmus, by 
which we reach from the east the western coasts of Mexico and of the 
Spanish states. The people of the Spanish islands speak the language 
and share the traditions, customs, ideas, and religion of the Spanish 
American states of the continent, and mil probably, like them, become, 
at some time, independent of the mother country. It would, therefore, 
be unwise, whUe shaping a commercial policy for the continent, to dis- 
regard the islands which lie so much nearer to our seaports. 

With the Spanish islands of Cuba and Porto Rico we maintpb», in 
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